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DONA AGNES. 

A ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTION. 

BY MRS. B. VAXE SMITH. 

INTRODUCTION. 
The internal history of Portugal is, perhaps, 
less familiar to the general reader than that of 
any other country of Europe. From its slight 
political influence in the scale of nations, the 
eyes of but few statesmen, politicians or profes- 
sional historians have been drawn to it, either as 
a source of profitable instruction or pleasure. 
Neither has this kingdom produced any very 
remarkable literary genius (excepting only Ca- 
moens) able to lift his country up into the sphere 
of intellectual attraction, as the writers of north- 
western Europe have done for France, Germany 
and England ; no musical composers of eminence, 
and but few artists of the pencil among her sons 
have ravished the eyes and ears of the world 
like the brilliant productions of Italy. She has 
not been powerful enough, either on land or sea, 
for centuries, to create fear among neighboring 
states, nor held enough of liberty within her 
boundaries to excite the interest of philanthro- 
pists or progressionists. It is famous in neither 
ancient nor modern objects of renown. It has 
achieved comparatively nothing, either creatively 
or destructively. Neither in letters nor arts ; 
neither in the useful nor ornamental has it ex- 
celled, or even rivalled its contemporaries — save 
only in the one single pursuit of maritime enter- 
prise ; and these have mostly proved ephemeral 
advantages in the eastern hemisphere, lost as soon 
as they came in competition with the Saxon, and 
more particularly shrinking before the gigantic 
strides of English colonization. Brazil remains 
almost the sole evidence of the maritime era of 
Portugal. 

Yet would it be strange indeed if the annals 
of a country extending back to a remote period 
in history — previous to the civilization even of 
Great Britain — did not afford materials for a 
story! The fact is, we know of none which 
affords more attractive examples of private hero- 
ism, pious and chivalric devotion, intermingled 
with tales of intrigue, romance and passion than 
this same little strip of earth — the ancient Lusi- 
tania. 

Did we choose to go back to the time of its 
subjection to the Roman power, Ave might find a 
rare hero in the shepherd Viratus — first a leader 
of banditti, and then of armies. Or, selecting a 
period after the introduction of Christianity, we 
might follow her heroic Alfonsos, Pedros and 
Sebastians in their crusades against the Moors — 



they who literally " carried the war into Africa," 
while the haughty Spaniard was well content to 
keep the Mussulman within certain southern 
limits of his own fair land. Or later still, we 
might follow their maritime heroes in their peri- 
lous journeys around "the stormy cape," and 
find ample matter of astonishment and interest 
in rehearsing their successful adventures— if but 
the half of what they have 'themselves narrated 
is to be believed. 

But we have chosen to come down to com- 
paratively modem times, to characters we can 
understand and comprehend, and with whom we 
can, therefore, sympathize more fully than with 
those mythical characters with which antiquity 
and even the middle ages abound ; and we have 
gone to Portugal for our dramatis personce, be- 
cause the peculiar state of that country, uninflu- 
enced and seldom disturbed by external powers 
— either socially or intellectually — may best illus- 
trate one object we have in view. 

Our story, then, commences in the year 17 — , 
in the reign of John V., during which the king- 
dom was perfectly tranquil save for the first few 
years, when the sovereign was involved with the 
question of the Spanish succession, which was not 
definitely settled until the peace of Utrecht. 
Previous to this, Portugal had lost to the Dutch 
and English most of their East Indian possessions, 
and the government was, therefore, at greater 
liberty to bestow its undivided attention on the 
internal affairs of the kingdom ; and thus, this, 
the most unimportant reign to the commonplace 
historian, because the most peaceful, was for that 
very reason the most prolific in benefits and 
internal improvements to the people ; their 
industry and consequent prosperity was increased 
by the new facilities for commercial enterprise, 
secured, during this reign, by treaty with almost 
every European state, while the nobility profited 
by the founding of the Royal Academy ; colle- 
giate education was improved, and a new vigor 
infused into the administration of civil and crimi- 
nal law. 

In addition to all these renovating appliances, 
John V. manifested a desire — more than this, an 
intention — to rid himself of all interference in the 
civil administration of his kingdom by the See of 
Rome. He was not merely comparatively, but 
really, an independent thinker, and had he been 
stronger — stronger in the support of his nobles — 
the world would, in all probability, have seen 
another Reformed church added to those of Ger- 
many, Holland and England— the church of Lu- 
sitania, with the king instead of St. Peter for its 
head. 
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But for this, there was no preparation on the 
part of the people, and the utmost that the king 
found himself equal to, was the procuring of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical privileges, which the pope, 
Clement XI., wisely conceded, when he found 
that there was the possibility of a serious rupture 
with this dissatisfied son of the church. One of 
these privileges was the erection of Lisbon into 
a Patriarchal See, procured by the issue of a 
golden bull from the pope. This enabled the 
Portuguese nobility to settle many ecclesiastical 
questions without the trouble, expense and diffi- 
culty of appeals to Rome. 

The Patriarch, among other powers, was in- 
vested with that of granting matrimonial dispen- 
sations, removing impediments to marriage, etc., 
which kings and nobles have frequently found so 
convenient. John V. was evidently superior to 
many of the vulgar superstitions of the times ; 
he even presumed to control to some extent the 
proceedings of that king-defying power in Catho- 
lic Europe — the Inquisition — and among other 
ameliorations of its tyranny, he allowed, or rather 
compelled the church to allow, advocates to the 
prisoners of the Holy Office. This humane regu- 
lation was frequently evaded, however, and 
finally put at defiance, by this monstrous incubus 
upon the state, at this time too firmly rooted 
upon the soil of Portugal to yield to the efforts 
of any unassisted sovereign, had he been even 
much more powerful and energetic than John V. 
It was rather his intention to prune and keep 
within, what seemed to him, safe limits this insti- 
tution, which had so often proved an auxiliary 
to the ambitious designs of the kings of Portu- 
gal, than utterly to extirpate it — not perceiving 
that an organization claiming such high preroga- 
tives must either be utterly annihilated, or 
eventually become the supreme regulator of the 
state. 

The king's minister, Pombal, was undoubtedly 
the most sagacious, energetic, and, we may add, 
patriotic minister that Portugal has ever had; 
yet all his public virtues are clouded, nay, buried, 
beneath the accumulation of private crimes with 
which his memory is loaded. He was as unscru- 
pulous as ambitious, hesitating at no means which 
might enlarge his power and influence ; though, 
when his personal objects were gained, that 
power was very generally exerted for the public 
good. The king, though a far better man, was 
so much under the influence of his minister, that 
it soon came to be generally understood that 
whoever would gain the ear of the king must 
pay their first court to Pombal. It was to this 
man, who survived the king, and who grow- 



ing in courage as he grew in power, that the 
Jesuits owed their expulsion from Portugal in 
the latter part of this minister's practical dicta- 
torship ; and to him are to be ascribed those 
ameliorated laws respecting the new Christians 
(as the Jews were called), which were introduced 
into that kingdom. 

These unfortunate people were mostly de- 
scended from the Jews who were expelled from 
Spain in the preceding century, and were a con- 
tinual source of profit to the familiars of the In- 
quistion — as denouncing them, was a common 
method of extorting money ; and, indeed, until 
veiy recently, the fact of Jewish parentage was 
in Portugal considered primd facie evidence of 
heresy. Less than fifty years ago, several Jews 
were burnt for heresy in Lisbon. Nor has the 
promulgation of more liberal sentiments, even to 
this time, penetrated beyond the seaports of that 
priest-ridden country. 

Here, then, if anywhere, we may expect to see 
in perfection, the workings of that system of 
ecclesiastical terror which in almost every other 
country of Europe has been more or less modi- 
fied by foreign influence. 

Yet here and there might always be found 
individuals, who, from peculiarly propitious cir- 
cumstances, were enabled to rise above the super- 
stitious bigotries which surrounded them — other- 
wise we should scarcely dare invite our read- 
ers to follow us into scenes which could present 
no variety save that of misdirected devotion — no 
vitality but that which proves its existence by 
malignity — no love untainted by sensuality — no 
heroism but that of the martyr. 

Among a people accustomed to the free ex- 
pression of their opinions and untrammelled by 
any legalized censorship of the press ; who are 
permitted, in all the pursuits and relations of life, 
to consult their own happiness without legal or 
ecclesiastical interference ; we may well find it 
in our hearts to do honor to those who, under 
circumstances so different — obstructed by law, 
established customs, religious bigotry, a train of 
untoward events, and risking always a fatal ter- 
mination to their course — have still persevered to 
the consummation of a proposed end, involving 
the exercise of these inalienable rights of hu- 
manity. 

And ought we not to award the highest mea- 
sure of praise to those who have, with all the diffi- 
culties which must occur in a land destitute of 
constitutional liberty, overcome, not only politi- 
cal obstacles, but have braved the almost unim- 
aginable terrors which encompass those who have 
been educated in the fear of priestly power; 
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conquering them through the fosce of individual 
will — standing out in bold relief against the mass 
of dull uniformity and slavish submission which 
surrounds them — meeting power with skill, in- 
fluence with ingenuity, and knavery with un- 
quenchable truth; defying the wear of time, 
growing stronger in purpose as obstacles arise, 
and successfully extricating themselves from an 
unprecedented mass of treachery — themselves 
unstained by cruelty or weakness, and retaining 
through life all the kindly feelings, which the 
whole tendency of their experience has been to 
obliterate. Can any greater meed of praise be 
awarded to man than that of rising superior to 
circumstances ? 

It has become of late days so much the fashion 
to write theological essays under the guise of 
fiction ; to promulgate philosophical propositions 
under the name of novels ; to inculcate favorite 
isms under the title of romances, that we hardly 
dare to hope our simple story — a story of mere 
earthly loves — without the insinuation of Ration- 
alism or Puritanism, of Spiritualism or Magnet- 
ism, of Nationality or Sectionalism, will secure a 
perusal from a single fashionable novel reader. 
Yet we know not why admirable qualities of 
heart and mind, involving only the happiness of 
individuals, may not be worthy of record, even 
though disconnected with the advancement of 
any sect or creed. 

Love is an old story — it was whispered amid 
the groves of the first terrestrial paradise — and 
ever since, through all the dark and turbulent 
ages of this time-worn world, has made a tem- 
porary Eden wherever it has been permitted to 
sojourn. And speaks it not as powerfully to the 
human heart to-day as when in its strong-winged 
flight from heaven, it first made for itself a home 
among the sons and daughters of Adam ? 

This, then, after all our long, serious introduc- 
tion, is to be only a " love story ;" so all who 
eschew reading as a mere recreation ; who con- 
demn all books unless labelled with an obvious 
"moral;" who indulge in no genial sympathy 
with ordinary human feelings ; who can find de- 
light only in metaphysics, ethics, theology or 
sentimentalism, we beseech you waste not your 
precious time on this tale — for it is what it pur- 
ports to be, a love story, though founded on his- 
torical facts, and relating to real and well-known 
characters ; and whatever of instruction or right 
sentiment, whatever ism or ology may be de- 
tected amid its pages by the keen-scented hunter 
for theories or heresies, the finder may be assured 
that all is subordinate to the story — not the story 
a mere peg on which to hang the sentiment. 



CHAPTER I. 

A CHILD'S DAT DBEAMS. 
" A god or a painter, for he makes faces." — Love's Labor Lost. 

In the vicinity of Lisbon, as you approach the 
city by the road from Belem, stands the remains 
of a house which, in the year 11 — , was occupied 
by the family of a fidalgo whom we shall call by 
the family name of Don Fuas de Lima (Dom is 
the proper Portuguese title, but we choose to use 
the Spanish word as more euphonic to our ears). 
The quinta, as these suburban villas are called, 
was extensive, and contained within its limits a 
delightful and variegated landscape. The man- 
sion was of antique architecture ; spacious and 
constructed entirely of stone, quite unlike the 
modern buildings near Lisbon, which, since the 
great earthquake of 1755, have mostly been built 
of wood for the greater security which these 
lighter structures afford in such times of peril. 

The mansion was approached by a broad car- 
riage-way, ornamented on either side by an ave- 
nue of beautiful Spanish chestnuts. On the right 
lay an extensive park in all the rugged beauty 
of untamed nature, extending between three and 
four miles on the southerly side, while its other 
boundaries were too distant to be discernible 
from the point at which we describe it, and con- 
tained in its sheltering domain some of the finest 
herds of deer in the kingdom. To the left, be- 
yond the chestnuts, which marked the bounda- 
ries of the carriage-way, was an extensive vine- 
yard, and beyond that the scene was shut in by 
a beautiful grove of olive trees. 

The family of the possessor of this delightful 
estate consisted only of a wife and two children, 
a son and daughter, though the hospitalities of 
the mansion were frequently extended for months 
together to relatives, and, sometimes, intimate 
friends of different members of the family. 

We should, perhaps, have included in the fami- 
ly, for he was always treated and considered as 
one, Father Estavan, who had been a permanent 
resident in De Lima's mansion ever since the La- 
dy Isabella had occupied her present position at its 
head. There was also a young English lady, who 
had recently arrived at Lisbon for the purpose of 
instructing the daughter of Don Fuas in the 
English tongue. This was a very rare study for 
young ladies in Portugal, but peculiar circum- 
stances had rendered it a hereditary accom- 
plishment in the De Lima family. A collateral 
ancestor of the Don's had, when quite a young 
girl, accompanied Catherine of Braganza to En- 
gland — had eventually married there, and the 
interchange of visits between their descendants 
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had been continued as a family practice ; and in 
consequence of this unusual circumstance, the 
young Agnes was now receiving her first instruc- 
tion in the language of the " Islanders," as the 
English were then frequently called on the Conti- 
nent. There was also a tutor whose especial 
charge it was to conduct the education of the son, 
Gonzalo. And at the time when our story com- 
mences, there was an additional inmate — a little 
boy some nine or ten years old, who was residing 
with the De Lima family by invitation of the 
fidalgo, for the especial purpose of sharing the 
instructions of Gonzalo's tutor. 

The boy Francisco was no relative, nor even 
the child of any intimate fiiend ; neither did he 
claim any noble ancestry which could alone have 
entitled him to share the privileges of friendship 
with the - family of a fidalgo, though lack of it 
did not exclude any one from the exercise of 
Don Fuas's beneficence. 

The father of Francisco was an architect of con- 
siderable merit ; a man of intelligence and obser- 
vation, and for the place and times, possessed an 
unusual share of scientific knowledge, which he 
had industriously cultivated by the aid of a few 
books, and which he pursued principally as an aid 
to success in his profession ; he was something of 
a musician, too, and, withal, a person of agreeable 
and gentlemanly address — but none of these 
qualifications sufficed to render any man a fit 
companion for a Portuguese fidalgo. 

He had, a short time before the opening period 
of our story, been employed in the construction 
of an oratory for the especial use of Dona 
Isabella. An incident which occurred during the 
progress of the work had attracted the attention 
of Father Estavan to the boy's peculiar talents, 
and becoming interested in him, and having ob- 
tained the consent of his parents, he preferred 
his request to Don Fuas that the lad might be 
permitted to receive instruction in Latin from 
the tutor of Gonzalo, not doubting but that he 
might eventually direct his talents to the service 
of the church. 

The incident, however, which had brought 
such advantages to the boy was altogether of an 
artistic nature. At the back of the oratory to 
which we have referred, there was designed to 
be an ornamental window, about the pattern of 
which there had been much discussion, and for 
which several designs had been prepared, but 
none which exactly pleased the Dona Isabella. 
One day, as the lad's father, the Dona and Fa- 
ther Estavan were examining and discussing the 
design last finished, little Francisco, who was 
present, but totally unnoticed in the greater 



interest of the matter before them, had taken a 
piece of chalk, and quietly seating himself in a 
corner, had drawn a hexagonal figure of nearly 
perfect proportions, and ornamented with such 
graceful and appi - opriate tracery and impromptu 
ornaments, that on its being observed by Dona 
Isabella, who finally remembered the boy's pre- 
sence, and fearing he might be in mischief, had 
turned to look after him, at once exclaimed that 
it was the exact idea she had in her own mind, 
and forthwith announced her intention to adopt 
it. It was accordingly accurately transferred 
from the floor to the pattern book of the artist, 
and without any material alteration the child's 
thought was transfixed in the wrought wood and 
painted glass of Dona Isabella's oratory. And so 
pleased were the inmates that a few weeks later 
saw the lad duly installed as a fellow student with 
the heir of the De Limas, and a favorite with all 
save him — for Gonzalo never willingly tolerated 
any rival near his presence. 

The parents were charmed with Francisco's 
modest but frank and agreeable demeanor. 
Father Estavan already looked upon the boy 
with such an interest as those only feel who re- 
gard all present or prospective subordinates as 
mere instruments of their will, to be used by 
them as pleasure or profit may dictate; but to 
the little Agnes, when study hours were over, 
he soon became an inseparable companion. 

Up to the time of his entrance into the man- 
sion of Don Fuas, Francisco's sole instruction had 
been that of reading in his native language, and 
though he had been able to indulge in this only 
to a limited extent, so far as variety of works 
were concerned, the wild romances and legenda- 
ry lore of which they principally consisted, had 
made such deep impressions upon his mind as 
the cold and unimaginative native of a northern 
clime could scarcely conceive. 

Day after day he had revelled over the pages 
of Ribeiro, Montemayor, Manuel, and the poems 
of Castillejo, and those charming chronicles of 
the Cid, which are as much an inheritance of 
Lusitania as of Spain; without the desire, so 
natural to the youth of a cooler climate, to re- 
lieve the satiety of the brain by active muscular 
exercise. Seldom of his own accord did he origi- 
nate or propose to his young companions any 
amusement involving violent physical exertion. 
The consequence of this kind of reading, in- 
creased by his quiet, reflective turn of mind, was 
a prodigious development of the imagination, 
while his physical system lacked that full and 
harmonious growth which is a necessary condi- 
tion of robust health. 
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With Gonzalo he had little in common save 
youth, and a strongly marked national contour 
of form and face. Their tasks were similar, but 
their habits diverse, and their general turn of 
mind uncongenial. Averse to study, Gonzalo 
preferred to spend his time in playing at billiards 
or in going from place to place wherever an 
exhibition of physical strength, such as a hunt or 
a bull-fight was to be witnessed ; and it conse- 
quently happened, that after Francisco's induc- 
tion into the family of Don Fuas, he was thrown 
for companionship almost solely into the society 
of little Agnes. Of a more lively temperament 
than himself, and naturally disposed to satisfy an 
inquisitive mind with whatever kind of aliment 
offered itself first, though moi - e disposed to learn 
by observation and conversation than by reading, 
she still delighted to sit by Francisco and listen 
while he repeated those wondrous tales of love 
and magic, of mystery and terror, and chivalric 
"daring with which his young head was filled ; 
and often, as he closed some tragic tale, would 
the little lady lean her head upon his shoulder to 
hide beneath the shadow of her dark, luxuriant 
curls the tears which were falling fast for the 
miseries of some fictitious heroine of a past cen- 
tury. But was his story one of joy and success, 
she delighted above all things to contrive some 
way for them to enact it ; she herself generally 
performing pantomime interludes until the end of 
the tale brought Francisco to her aid in the dia- 
logue. 

* * * * * jf 

One blight summer morning there might have 
been seen in the magnificent garden of the quinta, 
which was laid out at the back of Don Fuas' 
mansion, entirely out of sight from the public 
road, the daughter of the fidalgo and the artist's 
son. Francisco, tired of play, had seated him- 
self in an arbor, over which clambered a flower- 
ing vine, which shed upon the air a most delight- 
ful fragrance. He held in his hand a small, deli- 
cate, white shell, which he had taken from the 
margin of a marble basin, from the midst of 
which arose a jet of pure, sparkling water, an 
almost universal ornament and luxury to be 
found in the gardens of the rich. Just as he 
had finished the last line to some device which 
he had drawn with a lead pencil on the smooth 
inteiior of the shell, the little girl sprang lightly 
in and endeavored playfully to wrest it from its 
now tightened grasp. 

" No, no, Agnes, indeed you must not have 
it," said Francisco ; " but be quiet, now, and I 
will show you what I have been doing while you 
were repeating your useless English lesson." 



He held up the shell, still firmly grasped in 
his hand, for he feared another attempt upon his 
treasure, and exhibited to her wondering eyes 
a drawing, rough it is true, but still a likeness of 
herself. 

" Give it me ; I will run and show it to mamma, 
and then I know what she will say : • * Ah, 'tis 
very pretty — Gonzalo could not do that.? Do 
you know that she says, Francisco, that if you 
was only noble you would some day be as great 
as Pombal." 

" Do you wish I was noble, Agnes ?" said the 
boy, slowly and thoughtfully. 

" No," she replied ; " I wish you always to be 
my good Francisco, and if you were noble, mam- 
ma says, the king would want you some day, 
and then you would go away from me." 

The boy still kept the shell in his hand, and 
appeared to hear not, for he made no rejoinder 
to the last words of his little playmate, till again 
she asked him to give her the shell. 

"No," said he, "but go you and get me 
another, and I will draw you or anybody you 
wish — who shall it be, Agnes ?" 

But she was already out of the reach of his 
voice, having bounded for the shell, and having 
stooped to select one, she caught a view of her 
own fair face in the water, and without moving, 
called out : 

" Fran ! Fran ! come here." 

The boy, who seemed considerably less im- 
petuous than his vivacious playmate, ' carefully 
placed his shell in his little pencil box, which he 
drew-from his bosom, and following the sound 
of her voice, Avas soon by the water's rim and 
kneeling down beside her. Both remained for a 
few moments silently gazing into the limpid 
water, imaging their infant beauty. 

" See," at last said Agnes, " if you will only 
sit here you can draw your own face ; I would 
rather have yours on my shell." 

" So I can," replied Francisco ; " but I don't 
like that shell you have chosen ; do you not 
think we can find the other half of this ?" and 
drawing his treasure once more from its deposi- 
tory he proceeded to find a shell that would 
mate with his own, in which he finally succeeded, 
and Agnes having sedately seated herself oppo- 
site to him, determined that she would not dis- 
turb him until the portrait was completed. But 
in a few minutes, seeing him quite absorbed in 
his task, she got up, and noiselessly creeping 
round to the other side of the fountain, came be- 
hind him to watch the progress of the work ; 
but perceiving that he had not discovered her 
removal, she bent over him a little too far, push- 
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ing his arm, and forcing the pencil in a circuitous 
path over the half-drawn face. 

"There, now ! see what you have done. Now 
I shall have to do it all over again," exclaimed the 
vexed amateur. 

" No, no, never mind," said Agnes ; " give it 
me just as it is," and snatching it from his hand, 
6he ran with it through the arbor into a part of 
the garden laid out in shrubbery, and slily de- 
positing it between the branches of a young myr- 
tle, she ran on as though having it still in her 
possession ; while Francisco, terribly afraid that 
she meditated exhibiting this unfinished and 
deformed specimen of his skill at the mansion, 
continued in full pursuit, until suddenly turning 
round upon her, through an opening in the shrub- 
bery, he caught her as she was endeavoring to 
escape by a gate into the vineyard. " And no w," 
said he, " I have fairly caught- you, give me the 
shell, or I will hold you here forever." 

" I haven't got the shell, and I don't care if 
you do keep me," replied she. 

After being convinced that she really did not 
have it, and making her promise not to show it 
to anybody, they returned, perfectly reconciled, 
to the arbor. 

"Come," said Francisco, "let us tell some 
stories." 

" No," replied Agnes, " I am tired of stories ; 
let us play betrothing." 

This ceremony had been the paramount vision 
in her brain for several days, for she had but 
recently witnessed one, for the first time, too, in 
her life ; and the fair future biide had been so 
beautiful in the child's eyes, that dazzled with 
the fine dresses and the novelty of the ceremony, 
she had ever since been possessed with a desire 
to personate the same character. 

" Well," said the not unwilling boy, " but who 
shall be the company, and the father and mother, 
and the priest, and the notary ?" 

" Oh, the trees shall be the company ; but wait, 
Francisco, I must get some flowers for my hair 
— no, go you and get them while I arrange my 
dress — for I must dress, you know." 

V^illingly went the young cavalier on his mis- 
sion, and soon returned with a bunch of lime 
blossoms and myrtle leaves, which he twined 
into a wreath, and then with all that grace which 
belongs to love and pride, placed it upon her 
waiting brow. 

Very beautiful looked the fair child, as with 
this simple natural ornament of flowers — the 
ornaments best fitting to decorate even the 
youngest type of womanhood— very fair looked 
she, as with a mock dignity, ill concealed by the 



laughing depths of her dark blue eye, she ad- 
vanced and placed herself by his side. 

"Now, then," said she, "you must promise 
me that in ten years' time you will take me for 
your wife," and rapidly proceeding to instruct 
her young groom in the responsibilities of a 
betrothal, in all the minutia of which he passively 
though readily acquiesced — for he was not quite 
so aufait at the details of the ceremonial as her- 
self, though understanding its meaning better — 
the ceremony was finally completed, as well as it 
could possibly be managed without the assistance 
even of a third party — the trees not performing 
their assigned part of the roll quite to the satis- 
faction of the young actors. 

" Agnes ! Agnes !" shouted a harsh voice 
from the piazza ; " Agues, come here ; your mu- 
sic teacher is waiting for you. Ah ! Francisco 
here, then I am glad indeed I found you." 

Bitterly spoke Gonzalo, as he glanced from 
his sister to her playmate. Why he disliked 
Francisco, he could scarcely have told, had he 
been asked ; but of one thing he was conscious, 
that it always afforded him satisfaction to sepa- 
rate them, or make Francisco unhappy. Per- 
haps he might have felt the same toward any 
other person to whom his sister manifested a 
peculiar attachment. There are some natures of 
so malignant a temper as to find their chief 
solace in thwarting and annoying others where 
no benefit can accrue to themselves by so doing. 
As a brother, Gonzalo, who was three years 
older than Agnes, and ought to have been her 
principal companion and childish mentor, had 
ever displayed a more tyrannical than fraternal 
disposition. 

As Agnes, thus rudely recalled from her mimic 
betrothal, retreated to the house, Francisco, un- 
willing to afford the opportunity for a quarrel 
with the sou of his benefactor, quietly withdrew 
to a shady nook in the garden, where he sat 
down to think of Agnes and of the possibility 
that he might sometime renew the ceremony of 
a betrothal under more serious auspices; and 
was soon absorbed in a childish but not unambi- 
tious reverie, wherein he and Agnes where the 
principal actors ; forming his day dreams some, 
what on the model of the romances of the old 
Spanish school, wherein the principal theme is 
always some distressed damsel who is continually 
involved in a series of dangerous and apparently 
inextricable circumstances, sure, however, in the 
end, to be delivered by a disguised hero — her 
sworn de/erider — who, pressing through diffi- 
culties unparalleled, arrives just in time to rescue 
her from some horrible impending fate. 
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It is almost impossible to calculate the effect 
which such exciting tales have on a young and 
impassioned mind, when their effects are neither 
modified by other and sounder reading, nor dis- 
sipated by the pursuits of an active life in contact 
with common every day characters. Francisco's 
instruction had been limited, as we have before 
intimated, to reading and writing in his native 
language until quite recently, when a daily drill 
upon the Latin grammar with an exercise in 
translation to be presented thrice a week to 
young De Lima's tutor, with an occasional lesson 
in perspective drawing, which was all of an intel- 
lectual character that came to aid the boy in 
restoring the lost equilibrium between his reason- 
ing and imaginative faculties. Indeed, his young 
playmate rather excelled him in aptitude for 
studies in which memory was the great supporter. 
But we have strayed too long from the reveries 
of our little hero, whom we left absorbed in his 
own meditations in the garden. 

Drawing forth the shell on which he had 
sketched Agnes' face, he had busied himself for 
a while, adding a touch here and there, which he 
fancied improved the picture, and finally adding 
the wreath which he had that morning placed 
upon her with a deeper hope than her un- 
developed nature could yet comprehend — and 
then, when there was nothing more to be done, 
and the shell was again placed in the pencil box, 
which had its resting place near his heart, he 
leaned his head upon the sloping bank of earth 
whereon he sat, while visions fair and bright 
floated in all their youthful beauty before his 
eyes. 

First, imagination presented to his eyes the 
army of Portugal, in which he foimd himself a 
page to a distinguished officer — war was pro- 
claimed against Spain, and he accompanied a 
detachment to the field, where, boy though he 
was, he had gallantly rescued a flag which had 
been captured by the enemy, and which he bore 
from their ranks in triumph, and for which noble 
deed he was presently to be knighted in the 
presence of the whole army. Then, again, he 
was to throw himself between his general and 
the sword of an opponent, receiving a wound 
himself, but saving the life of the royal officer, 
and anon, for this gallant deed, a golden medal 
was awarded him by the express orders of the 
king. Then he found himself on board a national 
vessel belonging, to a fleet which was going to 
sail on a voyage of discovery, and after cruising 
about a long time unsuccessfully, and just as 
they were about returning, he should climb up 
to the mast-head and discover land, which, on 



being approached, should prove to be a large 
and valuable island ; and in consideration of its 
being first perceived by him, the admiral should 
allow him to land first, with the Portuguese flag 
in his hand to take possession of it in the name 
of his king, who, on being informed of it, should 
appoint him viceroy, and of which foreign do- 
main Agnes was of course to be chief lady. 

Scene after scene of chivalrous daring in which 
ho was always conqueror, and Agnes always the 
final reward, passed in rapid succession through 
his brain, until intoxicated with the sweetness of 
his own fabrications, he fell asleep and dreamed 
himself St. Iago, mounted on a beautiful white • 
charger, driving the enemies of his country be- 
fore him at the point of his couched lance ; while 
Agnes, transformed into the image of St. Theresa, 
was seated on a white cloud in the sky, which 
ever moved before him, and holding in her hand 
a golden crown (which strangely enough assumed 
the form of lime blossoms and myrtle), holding 
it toward him as the reward of saintly and 
knightly labors. 

But the sweetest day dreams cannot last for- 
ever, and Francisco awakened to find himself 
the son of a poor architect, without wealth or 
influence, and the fair goddess of his inspirations 
closely mewed up with teachers and priestly 
counsellors, far enough removed, in the eye of 
common-sense probability, from ever realizing 
the symbolic ceremony of the morning. 

(To be continued.) 



The bead has the most beautiful appearance, as well 
as the litgliest 'station in a human figure. Nature lias 
laid out all her art in beautifying the face ; she has 
touched it witli vermilion, planted in it a double 
row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightness 
of the eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs 
of sense, given it airs and graces that cannot be de- 
scribed, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade 
of hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she seems to have designed the head 
as the cupola to the most glorious of her works; 
and when we load it with a pile of supernumerary 
ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from 
great and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribands, 
and bone la.ce.— Addison. 

System to an art is like an external skeleton to a 
cra b — something it, as well as the crab, must escape 
from, if it means to grow bigger : more of a shield and 
covering than a support and instrument of power. 
Our skeletons are inside our bodies, and so gene- 
rally ought our systems to be inside our minds. — John. 
Brown, M.D. 



